The Cabinet
exist a body of facts which point irresistibly to inescapable
conclusions; about them, always, are "ifs" and "buts"
which have to be supplied from without in order that
they may be properly evaluated. An Economic General
Staff would, therefore, be valuable precisely in so far as it
discussed and evaluated those "ifs and buts." But to do
so usefully it would have to be composed of the men
responsible for that discussion and evaluation. It would
have, that is to say, to be composed of the ministers and
their departmental chiefs who have to take the decisions
upon the facts they receive; for, in the process of govern-
ment, it is no more possible to divorce thought from
responsibility for action than it is, in the realm of war, to
divorce the principles of strategy from the tactics by
which they are given effectiveness.
At the back, indeed, of the idea of an Economic
General Staff there are, I believe, two "inarticulate major
premisses/' to use Mr. Justice Holmes' term, neither of
which   Sir   William   Beveridge   has   ever  consciously
-examined. The first is the assumption that there exists a
body of expert knowledge which ought to be made
available for political use; the second assumption is that
the politician cannot see the significance of this expert
knowledge unless its meaning is assessed for him by a
special type of investigator able to prevent the politician
from evading its conclusions. For Sir William Beveridge,
that investigator attains objective truths the validity of
which compels to action in the Platonic sense of the
compulsion of knowledge. None of these assumptions is
more than a dubious half-truth. Knowledge in the realm
of social affairs is in a wholly different category from
knowledge in the realm of nature; the considerations
which apply, for example, to the determination of a
population policy are not in pan materia with those which
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